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TO THE PUBLIC, 


Tae proprietor of this periodical finding its circulation cramped, in 
consequence of the difficulty of forwarding it to those country towns in which 
there are few Jews, and, also, for the purpose of enabling country subscribers 
to receive it on the day of publication, intends having a quantity 
siamped, for transmission post Free. These will be charged T'wo-peénce 
halfpenny each—or to subscribers in advance, halfa guinea a year, for one 
copy weekly ; one guinea for two copies weekly, and so on. The advan- 
tages of this plan will at once suggest themselves, and it is confidently hoped 
every Jew who desires to maintain a Jewish Press, will avail himself of it. 
Those who feel disposed to advertise in the Jewish Chronicle, can have, in 
succession, seven repetitions of an advertisement (charged at the lowest pos- 
sible price) by paying for six in advance, 


EXPOSITION OF THE PORTIONS READ ON TNE SEVENTH 
AND EIGHTH DAYS OF PASSOVER. 


The portion for the seventh day commences atthe !7th verse of the i3th 
eliapter of Exodus, and terminates at the end of the 26th verse of the (5th 
chapter. It contains the particulars of the journey of the children of Israel 
from Egypt to the Red Sea, and of the pursuit commenced by Pharaoh: after 
them: it then proceeds to detail the wonderful division of the sea, the passage 
ef yur ancestors, and the destruction of their enemies: the song of triumph 
uttered by the grateful people, next follows—and is succeeded by thé re- 
bellion at Marah, and the promise made by God to those who observed His 
commandments, the details of which close the section. With regard to the 
pursuit of Pharaoh after the Israelites, it may be sufficient to remark, that the 
really wicked man, who has resolutely shut out; from his heart, not only 
all knowledge of heaven, but, also, all desire to become acquainted with it, 
never stays in his course of crime, but ever hurries blindly on, though in the 
end, he entails on himself destruction. This is fully exemplified in the case 
of the tyrant of Egypt, who, though warned by the miraculous visitations 
which had afflicted him and his people, was so determined in his blindness 
tu the will of God, that he must needs fly still further in His face and follow 
His rescued people. The result, however, while it fully proves the extreme 
favour with which our ancestors were regarded by Divine Providence, was 
ene that effectually prevented any one else from being the object of Pharaoh's 
wickedness, for he and his whole host were drowned—thus affording a ter- 
rible example of retributive justice and merited punishment. No sooner were 
their adversaries destroyed, scarcely had the waves closed over their devoted 
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heads, than the whole body of Israelites and their inspired leader simulta- 
neously burst out into that magnificent but simple thanksgiving, generally 


known as * the Song”. ‘ Who is like unto thee, among the mighty, oh! 


Lord, who js like unto thee ?” was their exclamation, and troly was it called 


forth, for at a time when numbers could not have availed them, when human 
aid could not have extricated them from their peril, at a time when, in all 
probability, nothing could prevent their extinction, even at that time the 
hand of God was held out to protect them, and their deliverance was alike 
an awful instance of the power and mercy of the Almighty, Well may it be 
said that these twin attributes of the One being convinced Jethro of his error 
In supposing there were two Gods, one to dispense rewards, the other to 
award punishments, for never were qualities so opposite, so instantaneously 


manifested. 


The reproof called for hy the rebellion at Marah gives occasion to Moses to 
promise, in the name of God, rewards te those who ovey His commandments, 


and punisliments to those who infringe them ; thay the lot of Israel be, in 


future, to merit the rewards—and may the chastisement it has felt,. and 


suffers, be an atonement for its past transgressions, 


On the eighth day we read from verse 22, chapter 14, of Deuteronomy, ¢ 
verse 17, chapter 16. This portion opens with the ordinance of the tithes, 
which enjoins every man to bestow a portion of his wealth for the support of 
the priests—fur though these latter had no inheritance in common with thetr 
brethren, they were still to receive their share of the blessings of Providence. 
We then find the laws for the proper observance of the pays or seventh 
year ;—one of the most important of these is that which refers to the release to 
be granted to the necessitous, in case he should not be able to pay his debts ; 


and another which, also, demands ’attention, is the treatment to be used 


towards the servants whose discharge the seventh year brings ;—they shall 


not be sent out pennyless nor destitute—that their condition as helpless 
freemen may be worse than their past lot of servants ;—no, but “ from tiye 
best of thy flock, of thy threshing-floor and of thy wine press shalt thou give 
unto them”; and why so? “ for thou shalt remember that thou wast a bonds— 
man in the land of Egypt”—and as the Israelites had experienced such 
signal mercies when they were released from captivity, so were they bound 
to alleviate, as much as possible, the distresses of those whom fortune re- 
duced to serve them. Although, in our dispersion, we cannot observe 
the MODY, the two commands just mentioned are stall within our power ; 
without waiting for the seventh year we can, at all times, be kind to our 
pourer brethren—we should never be hard creditors—and, further, we should 
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always so conduct ourselves towards our servants as that the chains of servi- 
tude may sit lightly upon them, and not, by our tyranny, eat their way into 
the heart and make a slave of that too. There are two methods of governing, 
one by acts of kindness, the other by cruelty;—the former endears us, and 
makes obedience a pleasure ;—the latter renders us detested and makes obe- 
dience a crime, that gives us an empire over men’s affections, one that time 
cannot destroy; this establishes a throre upon their crushed bodies, one 
which the efforts of only a single poor wretch, writhing in agony, may over- 
turn. This portion concludes with a detailed account of all the festivals and 
appointed times, and is, therefore, very appropriate at this period, when the 
recollections that it awakens may, perhaps, impress us more deeply with the 
importance of the festival we are celebrating, and thereby induce us to 


observe it with additional reverence. It is gratifying to know, although we 


have lost the power of attending to most of the ordinances contained in our 
holy law, that we are still enabled to preserve the appointed times, for they 
serve, as it were, as bulwarks against the decline of our religion, each one 
interposing its importance between faith and innovation. At these periods 
we assemble together for religious worship and the bonds of union are mcre 
closely cemented by an unanimity in our devotion to heaven, and an increased 
zeal in the cause of charity. 


[t is always the first care of a physician, ere he applies any remedy to an 
illness, to seek into the causes and nature of it; it will, therefore, be requi- 
site, ere we suggest a prescription for the present disease, which has for 
years been eating its way into our system of worship, to enquire whether we 
have discovered the seat of it, our professional experience tells us that we 
have, and that it is to be found im the irregular method adopted at the reading 
of the portion of the law. The symptoms are various, and attended with 
some danger, but we do not doubt that if the knife be properly applied 
success will result from the operation. We shall not here reeapitulate the 
syinploms as we gave them last week, our business now is to suggest a means 
of cure. Inthe first place we deny that any effect, however laudable, can 
justify a bad cause, or one productive of evil, we, therefore, conclude that 
though the cau-e of charity is materially benefitted by the offerings made 
efter the law; still it is not right that these offerings should be allowed to 
continue, 1f, while one man is doing good, every one else in the synigogue 
is desecrating it by indulging in discourse by no means adapted for such a 
place, or consistent with its sacred character. It may be said in reply to this, 
that if the offerings cease the synagogue cannot be supported—and then what 
is to be done? it may, likewise, be urged that if a more summary method of 
offering money be adopted, many would not give so much as at present, in- 
asmuch as they now, in many instances. pay compliments to their. numerous 
frends and acquaintances, With regard to the first objection, we say that 
we would not altogether abolish offerings, but we woul! have a law made 
that would render it compulsory on every man to offer his mite at once, and 
without any of the unnecessary parade and loss of time the present syster 
has introduce!; if, in reply to this, the second objection be urged, we say 
that, tll experience has convinced us of the existence of a desire to give, 
merely for the sake of having it known, or of paying a friend a compliment, 
till, we say, we are convinced of this, we will not suppose that so sacred a 
cause as that of charity could suffer, because men were required to offer their 
contributions to it without ostentation, Itis custom alone which has given 
these unmeaning compliments value, and their ganeral abolition will leave 
no one room to be offendel. ‘There is another plan which might effect the 
end we have in view equally well, and that is, let every member's contribu- 
tions to the synagogue for five years past be averaged, and let him be 
required to pay, im future, a similar sam ; no man could object, or if he did, 
where the great body determine to act in one specified way, the few would 
never long oppose them with success, Having thus suggested remedies for 
the present evils, let us now see what would be the advantages to be derived 
from adopting them. In the first place, much time would be saved, and 
prayers would consequently terminate at a more seasonable hour ; secondly, 
there would be no opportunity for indulging in that irreverent discourse 
which is at present the bane of devotion, and the disgrace of our synagogues ; 


and, thirdly, ladies could (and doubtless would) attend at our places of wor- 


ship without being called upon to sit there an hour or an hour and a half 
with nothing to do, as they themselves have said, but to talk. 


[t has been objected by many, that prayers commence too early on Satur- 
day Morning; we think not—but a correspondent has suggested a plas which 
would remove this complaint—it is this—let prayers commence on Saturday 
at the same time as on any other morning, let the morning and additional 
services be read without the law, so that they might terminate by half-past 
eig'.t, and then let there be prayers again at eleven o'clock, commencing with 
the reading of the law, and then in succession FDO. a lecture and sry 


The adoption of this plan would be the means of giving every one an opportu- 


nity of attending synagogue, and would, also, supply the deficiency at 
present so much felt—that of having a lecturer. Whatever remedy, however, 
be applied, we hope, shortly, to see that one has been found, for we consi- 
der that the authorities of the synagogues are but ill discharging the duties 
confided to them if, by neglecting to stay the evil, they appear to countenance 


it; when this cure is effected we trust, then, to see the system of selling fab) yal 


also abolished, for we cannot agree with the customs that make an auction 
mart of a place of worship.—Let the J9™)5) distribute them to every member 
without distinction—let not the rich man have all the privileges, the poor 
man none; it is sufficient that, in worldly matters, wealth assumes the pre- 
cedence, without its being, also, the test for making a difference in religious 
concerns ; we are all alike in the eyes of God, and we see no reason why a 


poor person should not have a SPPP\S on 4355 Oy as well as the man 
who possesses thousands. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ABRAHAM. 
Translated from the German. 


{In acave Abraham was brought up, for the tyrant Nimrod aimed at bis 
life ;—but even in the darkness of the cave the light of God was with him— 
he reflected and spoke thus ;—* Who is my Creator ?” : 


At the expiration of sixteen years he was released, and how astonished 
and rejoiced was he when,.for the first time, he beheld Heaven and earth ; 
he asked all creatures around him “ who is your God ?”’ 


The sun ‘arose—Abraham prostrated himself ;—“ that,” said he, “ is the 
Creator—his image is beautiful!” 


The sun arose at morn, and towards the evening went down—and then 
arose the moon—and Abraham argued thus: —“ that fading light was not the 
God of heaven;—perhaps "tis yon small light whom these great hosts of stars 


worship.” But the moon and the stars, also, went down, and Abraham 
stood alone. 


He went to his father and asked ‘* who is the God of heaven and earth?” 
Tharah shewed him hisidols. “I will try them”, thought he; and, when 
alone, he put the richest meats before them, saying, if ye be living Gods 
accept your offerings ;—but the idols remained immoveable. “ And (my 
father,” continued the lad, “ can worship these as Gods? Well, perhaps 
I may mstruct him.” He tooka stick, broke all the idols, except one, in 
whose hand he placed the stick, and then ran to kis father, exclaiming, “ the 
chief of your gods has destroyed all the others”. 


Varah regarded him with an angry look, and said “ thou mockest me, 
boy, how could he do so when he is the work of my own hands 7“ Obt 
be not angry, my father,” said Abraham, “but let thine eye perceive that 
which my mouth has uttered; dost thou not put so much trast in thy god 
that he should be capable of doing that which I with my childish hands have 
performed? llow, then, can he be that God who has created Heaven and 
earth—thee and myself ?”’ Tarah was astonished at the words of the lad. 


The deed soon became known to the tyrant Nimrod, who ordered him to 
be brought into his presence. ‘* My god shalt thou worship, boy, oF the 
fiery furnace shall be thy doom:” for ail the sages had foretold to the king, 
at the birth of Abraham, that he would overthrow their gods, and abolish the 
worship of the king throughout the empire, therefore, Nimrod pursued him, 


‘Who is thy God, oh! king ?” said the undaunted lad. “The fire is my 
God,” answered Nimrod, “ that mightiest of beings.” ‘ The fire,” replied 
Abraham, “ water will extinguish that; water is easily carried by the clouds— 


wind disperses the clouds---and man inhales the wind; thus is man the 
mightiest of beings. 
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‘“‘ And I the mightiest of men. Worship me,” said the king, “ or the fiery 
furnace shall be thy doom.” | 

In reply, Abraham only raised his downcast eyes, and spoke thus—“ Yes- 
ter morn I saw the sun rise, and towards evening go down. Command, oh 
king, that it should rise this evening, and sat at noon.” 

Abraham was then cast into the fiery furnace; but the power of the fire 
did mot harm the boy. An angel took him gently im his arms, and fanned the 
flames from him, so that he came forth sate fromthe flames. God soon 
appeared to him—called him out of Chaldee—consecrated him as his servant, 
and Abraham became the founder of the true belief in the only God of Hea- 
ven and Earth. 

(To be continued.) 


A DISCOURSE ON THE HISTORY AND MORALITY OF THE 
JEWISH FAITH, | 


Continued frem page 109. 


We are thus presented with a succession of wonderful events: the word of 
the Supreme. calling into being the world and its inhabitants; and its ruler, 


man, the great parent of markind, in perfection, and in power, in innocence, 


and in happiness. Endless volumes have been written on this part of early 
history, it has been the target for the arrows of infidelity, it has called forth 
the speculations of philosophy, it has offered a field for the labors of the 
naturalist, and the divine ; from all of whom I might borrow what would 


interest, but itis our wish to be as comcise as possible, till we come to the. 


more immediate subject of our enquiries, 

“Itis a singular fact, that all nations, however remote their origin and 
relative situation, yet have some idea of acreation; none, even in their wildest 
theories, presuming the world to have been self-existent, but all agreeing in 
some point, with the Mosaic account, and on investigation easy traceable to 
their great original”, Sir Walter Jones, that profound orientalist, observes 
“in the Puranas, (antient books of the Hindoos) we find an account of the 
creation and flood, which, when separated from the ridiculous fables that are 
enterwoven with it, Is in substance, nearly conformable to the first book of 
Moses, We state this with a confidence that results from a full investigation 
of the subject”. The same eminent writer, alsoremarks ‘“ we cannot surely 
deem it an inconsiderable advantage, that all our historical researches have 
eonfirmed the Mosaic accounts of the primitive world, and our testimony on 

this head ought to have the greatest weight, because if the result of our 
wbservations had been different, we should nevertheless have published them, 
not indeed wath equal pleasure, but with equal confidence, for truth is mighty, 
aud whatever be its consequences must always prevail”. 

It was left for modern times, that man abusing his, superior powers of 
information, should doubt that which is supported by so many difierent spe- 
cies of proof; that men of science should descend from their proud eminence 
to attack the corroborated belief ofages, Beautiful is science! but far pre- 
ferable is ignorance, to that knowledge, which would tempt us to disbelief. 
It is poison, extracted from the sweetest of flowers. 

As the acute Ganganelli justly observes,—‘ Some people dre constantly 
attached to hypotheses, without even the least probability, and yet are unwiill- 
ing to believe what gives the highest idea of the power of God.” And what 
ean give us a greater idea of a mighty power, than this creation, s-lely by his 
will, of the heaven and the earth—of the spacious firmanent, and the fathom- 
less guiph; of the glorious sun, and the resplendent moon, and the myriad 
stars, (perhaps worlds ;) of man, and beast, and the birds of the air, and the 
fish of the sea; He creates and ordains all creatures—to God alone let us 
ascribe honor and glory. 

We will proceed with snch illustrations as may more immediately be con- 
nected with our subject. 

The commenceing of the day from the evening, as mentioned in the first 
chapter of Genesis, is a custom that is still followed by the Jews and Ma- 
hommedans, who date all their festivals from sunset to sunset; not as some 
ether orientals do, from sunrise, or as the modern Europeans, from midnight. 
Hence with us, the Friday evening commences the Sabbath, which as you 
well know, ends with sunset on the Saturday. The polished Athenians, as 
we are told by Aulus Gellius, in his Attic Nights, said that the time inter- 
vening from sunset to his setting agaiu, was one day. Tactitus tells us of 
the ancient Germans,—* Nor do they number the days but the nights ; they 
se erdain it, and so determine it; the night seems to lead in the day.’ From 


this custom of the Gothie ancestors, words expressive of this mode of calcu- 
lating time, have been adopted by the English into their language, as fort- 
night—a seven-night. 

Cesar observes, also in his Commentaries, when speaking of the Celtic 
nations—“ All the Gauls measure time, not by the number of days, but of 
nights; accordingly they observe their birth-days, and the beginning of 
months and years, in such a manner as to cause the day to follow the night. 


No subject has created such a diversity of opinion, as that of the probable 
situation of Paradise, which by the way, I will tell you, is a word of Per- 
sian origin, signifying an orchard, or a garden of trees, or a park for animals, 
see Solomon's Song, c. 4, v. 13; Ecclesiastes, c. 2. v, 5, and Nehemiah, 
c. 2, ¥. 8. In the original Persian, the word denotes a royal park; hence 
the Greek—Paradeisos, a path. The }"Tff }} which is usually translated 
Garden of Eden, means literally a garden of delight. | 

Paradise, according to the best authorities, and the most conclusive rea- 
soning, was situated in a portion of Asia Minor, to which your attention 
will now be directed. 

Before we go into any geographical details, it will be as well that my 
young friends should recollect, that in former times, countries and cities were 
known by different names from those by which they are now distinguished. 
Thus yon know that this country has been successively called Albion, Brit- 
tania, or Britain, Angle-land, and now England. That Ireland has at 
various times, been called, Ierne, or Hibernia, the Insula Sacra, or Hiera, 
Erin, or Ireland, 


The Scots have in the like manner been called Caledonia, Picti, Maatae, 
Attacotti, and Scotia, Gaels, and Scotch ; Wales, even at presentis called by 
the French, the Pays de Galles. Ina similar way has every nation and 
country been variously known at different times. My plan will be first to 
mention places by their ancient names, tracing them according to their then 
known divisions of territories, and afterwards, by again pointing out their 
situations.at the present time, to enable you clearly to perceive their boundaries 
and extent. And to trace them on modern maps, depend, for it would be 
advisable. 

In determining the position of Paradise, we must recollect that a river went 
out from Eden, and became divided into four heads, or streams; this, with 
certain other particulars, will be our guides in determining the positior of the 
garden of delight. 

Te river Tigris has been very generally admitted to be the same as the 
Hiddekel, and the Euphrates, or the Phrat of the Scriptures, is still known 
by that name to the inhabitants of the East. The Pison is. with great show 
of truth, identified with the Phasis; and the Gihon with Araxes, even in 
name both signifying swiftness. Admitting these things, by a series of 
reasonings, with which [ shall not trouble you, we find that Paradise was in 
Amenia, between the sources of the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Phasis, (now 
called the Aras) and the Araxes, which is also known by the same appel- 


lation. 
( be Continued) 


* Gen. 2., v. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. And a rmver went out of Eden to water the 
garden : and from thence it was parted, and became into four heads, ‘The 
name of the first is Pison: that is it which compasseth the whole land of 
Havilah, where there ts gold; and the gold of that land ts good, there is 
bdellium and the onyx-stone. And the name of the second river is Gihen : 
the same is it that compasseth the whole land of Ethiopia. And the name of 
the thirc river is Hiddekel: that is it which goeth toward the east of 
Assyria. And the fourth river is Euphrates. 
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THREE PERIODS OF JEWISH HISTORY. 
(Period 1 Continued) 


CHAPTER II1L.—THE JEW AND THE SYRIAN. 


In a small chamber of a house within the walls of Jerusalem sat two men; 
the silvered hair and time furrowed features of one, evinced that he had 
passed many years, yet they had seemingly pressed but lightly on him, for 
the ruddy glow of health was on his cheek, and the bright ray ef genius 
still flashed in his eye. He was busily engaged in writing, appareutly re- 
gardless of his companion, who sat moodily scowling on him: the latter was 
a man, on the lineaments of whose countenance, evil passions were strongly 
marked; an unhealed wound upon his forehead, tended to make him still 
more repulsive ; yet at periods a change came over his whole face, and it as-. 
sumed a blandness strangely in contrast with the evil brooding in the heart. 
“Old man,” said he “how much farther is this insult and 
Methinks there is not another in this land would 


of its owner. 
contumely to be carried? 
have ventured thus to trifle with me !—How long Razir, dos’t think thoa'rt 
safe in my forbearance?’ “ For so long as Nicanor may have hopes ot 
making Razir a tool in his hands, or have a purpose to answer by his safety.” 
replied the old man. ‘ What folly is this,” exclaimed Nicanor. ‘ Let there 
be a truce to this war of words between us. Reflect ere you again reject the 
proposal I have made—life, wealth, if you require it, forgetfulness of the 
past ;—no slight boon this Razir ;—and I ask only in return, that you should 
cease your idle exhortations to the misguided inhabitants of this city, nor 
continue to excite them to the futile and unequal contest in which they are 
engaged—a contest wich must bring ruin en them, and which your words 
have dene much to heighten.’ ‘“* Nicanor,’ answered Razir, “I have be- 
fore replied to thee, | know too well, that by refusing thy desires, I expose 
myself to the effects of thy tyranny ; but my mind is fixed —while my tongue 
can give utterance to words, it shall be employed in the praises of the reli- 
gion of my faith: and can my voice induce my brethren to hold out. the 
strong band against the oppressions of thee and thy master, I devote 
it to the purpose: the strife is as thou sayest, unequal, and I may not 
lessen the number on the weaker side, by going with the stronger, even were 
thy opponents nt my brethren, and thy quarrel as just as it is impious and 
unholy,” “Lf you think from your former successes,” said Nicanor, ‘‘ to be 
the viciors, dispel the idle thought,—tae sword now drawn will not be 
sheathed until your race is rooted out, Think Razir, your youth are slan— 
your resources exhausted, while those of Syria have derived new strength 
and experience from the checks accident has given us, and are numerous and 
abundant. Reflect, the time has come when your nation must give place to 
othe:s, and own them as their masters ;—the wheel of fate is turning, Razir, 
and Israel, once the highest, has been and will continue declining until it is 
prostrate beneath ail.” ‘* But the wheel must rise again, and with it Israel, 
if thy simile is yond, Nicanor; Our prostration can be but for atime. 1 
like the thought, however, and may use it to mduce my people to per- 
severance. low ready am [| to profit by thy wisdom.”’ ‘1 do not come 
to bandy words with you,” answered Nicanor, “ You refuse the clemency of 


Demetrius.” ‘* Nicanor,” said Razir, “1 have told thee, I fall with my 


people.” ‘You doom yourself: tortures, the most exquisite, will hardly 
repay this obstinacy ; repent ere too late, my friendship for you has made me 
a supplicant, where | should have commanded ; yet one word more, I can 

still protect you, and asa friend,am inclined to do so. You have a daughter” 
Razir smiled as he replied, “ Tiou art indced,a friend. How can I show 
my gratitude ?—Thou wonldst doubtless protect the daughter too, in tha 


y purity of thy affection for ber father.” “Taunt on Razir!—scoff to your. 


heart's content. The day of your settlement with Nicanor has vot come; 
beware when 31 arrives, it will be termble!’’ ** 7 am an old man,” said Razir, 
“and am prepared. I heed not thee or thy threats.’’ ‘* Methinks,” pro- 
ceeded Nicanor, ‘1 humbled myself sxfficiently to her ; was it no honor for 
the general of Demetrius, to place himself on a level with you-—to sue—to 
veg her favor.—But Razir, | have sworn she shall be mine, and I will 
keep the oath, Once in my power, she must have a stronger guard than you, 
or arms more powerful than her boasted purity and innocenee. 1 think to 
be a conqueror in this strife between us.” Nicanor laughed bitterly at tha 
thoughts his imagination conjured up. “ Nicanor,” replied Razir, ‘* thou hast 
unwittingly lifted a weight from my heart, and I thank thee for it ; she has 
been absent, whither 1 know not, for days past. I feared me much she had 


| 


others ; dreary as was our lot,one blessing clung to us—our mutual love: yet 


fallen into thy power, but thy words and manner suffice to assure me, I was 
mistaken. Oh Nicanor! little knowest thou the agony I have felt in my fears 
for her safety. Thou hast threatened me with tortures;—thou canst not 
find one equal to those I have already unde-gone ; the world frowned on me, 
when I wedded her mother ; --poverty and toil were our portion ;—evils fel] 
thick on me, yet I felt them not, for she loved me. Oft when my flesh 
has quivered with exhaustion, did her voice—her smile cheer me on; she 
was a sickly flower, yet she chose my poverty in preference to wealth with 


| was not content—a curse fell on me. I could not see her droop in penury, 
[ coveted wealth for her sake ; hourly did I pray for riches, for I wished to 
see her rise from the poverty in which she was hidden ; and the day came 
when my most ambitious‘dreams were realized. But the hour that brought 
me wealth, took her from me. How did 1 then long that I conld again 
return to laborious poverty, so that she could again look on me ;—but she 
died Nicanor, giving life to that daughter, thou hast persecuted and insulted 
by thy proposals. The love I bore her mother became her right ;--[ gave 
it her—well have I been repaid. Thou art not a parent else couldst thoy 
imagine those feelings with which I have watched her from that moment 
she first, in the innocence of her childish heart, lisped the word father. How 
I have with pride gazed on her growing beauty, and knew it was my child. 
When I have listened to the praises she has earned, how my heart has 
leaped at the thought that [ was the guide of her young steps ; in the hour 
of sickness [ have watched her, and thought not when I beheld health again 
playing through her veins, of the terror with which I have scothed her 
burning brow. She has now left me, without knowledge as to her steps or 
purpose,—and I yet I fear not—I distrust her not—she has never yet de- 
ceived me—never caused me, by a fault, a moments care, and I know she 
will soon return, spotless as when she left me. She may have departed on 
sume mission, that it was not well that the old man, her father, should wot of. 
for in that woman’s form of hers, dwells a spirit that in these troubled times, 
| cared not to check. I doubt not she has formed some good scheme, to 
which she thousht my consent would be wanting: but I fear not since she 
is not with thee.’’ “But she inay be Razir,” said Nicanor, ‘‘ and once 
with me, you know the penalty.” 

(To be continued). 


ON THE SOCIAL DUTIES. 

[tis not my intention to offer anything new to the notice of my readers, 

| seek rather to awaken reflection than to excite the fancy, my design is te 
speak to their hearts, rather than to appeal to their feelings, te be as it were, 
their looking-glass—‘* to tell them, what they themselves do know.” If 
there‘ore. nothing striking or novel should be found in these remarks, no one 
can be disappointed, for I have promised nothing ; but it is my wish to teil 
them the course they ought to pursue in their journey through life, and | 
trust I shall not fail in accomplishing my task. 


Man is a creature whose whole existence is made up of duties. There is 
his duty to his Creator, the highest and most important; his duty to himself, 
which teaches him his true position in the world; and _ his duty towards 
others, which renders his condition more or less happy, with regard to his 
social state, according as he is zealous or indiffernt ia the performance of it. 
With regard to the chief duty, that which we owe to our God, we shall 
here say nothing, as the business of this essay is rather with the temporal 
than spiritual affairs of lie. Mans’ duty to himself consists in teaching him 
the true value of the being God has bestowed upon him, and according as he 
faithfully discharges this duty, will his existence be a blessing or a curse. 
It is preposterous to suppose man was sent by his merciful Maker into this 
world, merely to be the tool of circumstances, the sport of fortune, or the 
shuttlecock of fate ; it is equally repugnant to reason to imagine that his 
career is to be one of sunshine and happiness, and that everything is to be 
adapted to the gratification of his peculiar and evanescent wishes—the true 
secret of his life is the improvement of it, and that is best to be effected by 
wisdom ; the acquirement of which constitutes the principal part of what we 
have designated man’s duty to himself, Every rational creature is bound at 
his setting out in life, to reflect that he is required to ameliorate his condi- 
lion according to his ability, and having once satisfied himself.as to the me- 
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thed in which this may best Le effected ; it is but natural to suppose he will 
eagerly pursue the career his better judgment points out forhim. But we 
have said, that we consider wisdom the readiest means of impreving man’s 
social condition ; and it remains for us to show why it does so, and in what 
this wisdom (apart from religion) consists. We do not deem it essential for 
a man’s happiness, that he should be deeply versed in books, that his memory 
should be stored with the choicest ideas, culled with nice discrimination, 
from the best authors, that his imagination should be lighted by brilliant 
conceptions, or his fancy fed by highly wrought airy pictures of its own co- 
louring—for we think it very possible that the highest degree of human 
felicity may be attained by the ignorant and illiterate: but we do hold that 
it is beyond probability, that any one can be even content, except he be ca- 
pable of reflecting on all around him, and adapting the practice of to-day, to 
the precept of to-morrow. And that, "hich we contend to convey by the 
term wisdom, is the best knowledge, which would teach him how to direct 
these reflections. A man may be remarkable for his acquirements, he may 
be a Chrichton in science, but he may not have learned to school his passions, 
aud the master of other mens’ minds is therefore the slave to his own. On 
the contrary, a perfect boor in literature, may learn to love his lot, and be 
beloved by others, by observing a due check upon his actions, and restraining 
his desires, within the limits circumstances have set for them. Pope very 
beautifully says, in reference to the savage— 


To be, contents his natural desire. 
He asks no angels’ wings—no seraph’s fire. 


And the same may be ,said of all grades of society—that is if they employ 


their time properly—for we consider that the employment of time is to make 
maa satisfied with his state, that is, to teach him wisdom, and that is—his 
duty to himself. The true worldly wisdom is, therefore, that which would 
instruct man how to curb his passions by reason, tu bound his desires by his 
means; to regulate his actions by the dictates of conscience, and to let con- 
science be unshackled and spotless. The question now arises, how can all 
this be effected’ The answer is simple :~Let every man walk into society 
with his mental eyes open, let him listen, and understand ; let him weigh 
man’s words, and contrast them with their deeds ; let him pause ere he in- 
ficts a pang on another, and think how little he should desire a similar act 
done to himself; in short, let him reflect on all that passes before him, either 
circumstance or living creature ; let him look on the former, and considering 
its bearings, lay down iules, drawn by inference, for his direction, should the 
future ever place him ina like position; let him look on the latter, with a 
desire to love, a longing to admire, but let him be chary of bestowing either 
love or admiration, ere he is well assured it is merited. Man is not to be 
judged by externals; a youth that has been passed in idleness, folly, and 
erime, Can never or rarely, produce virtuous manhood; the semblance may 
be there, but the reality is far distant. A manhood that has been wasted in 
low pursuits, in brutal indulgences, or ir sensual gratifications, is seldom the 
forerunner of respected old age ;—it is therefore highly essential that man 


_ Should be examined with a scrutinizing eye, before it is decided as to what 


he realy is, but when this is once determined, the course is clear, and the 
duty man owes himself, easy to be performed. 


be continued). 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JEWISIL GENTLEMAN. 
Continued 


Gazing eagerly on its lineaments, my father imprinted a kiss on the sacred 
relic, and after a few moments of saddened recollection, “here and at this era 
of your life” exclaimed he, “had I destined this precious treasure as the rich- 
est gift [ could have bestowed on you, had I found you worthy of receiving 
it, But, no! can I resign this loved image to ene whose conduct never 
would have excited the approbation of its origiral. Is he worthy to behold 
this calm benignant smile ?—the emanation of a contented heart, whose whole 
behaviour would have called forth condemnation even from her angel 
lips. “Return, return, beloved saint”, continued my father, apostrophizing 
the picture, “to that sanctuary, thou hast never yet qaitted, and whence thou 
never shalt be driven into hands unworthy to receive thee”. 


-Humiliated as I had been, by the whole tenor of my father’s discourse, | 
did not ’till now imagine the depth of his displeasure. Revering as I did the 
memory of my mother, to be thought unworthy of this gift, struck likea 
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barbed arrow to my heart, Ina paroxysm of ungovernable emotion, | fell at 
the feet of my father, and bedewing his hand with my tears, implored him to 
alter his determination, promising attentien and amendment. But, he was 
inflexible ; there was a point to which his indulgence would lead, that once 
passed his resolutions were unalterable. He pointed to a heap of wat- 
ches and bijoutrie, and bade me select what I pleased im commemoration of 
this stage of my existence. My boyish feelings quickly veering from grief to 
joy, (alas! in life how opposite is the current), I chose what pleased my 
taste, and retired to my chamber to gaze on my newly acquired treasures. 
But, as the receding wave retires only to return, so did my feelings, dan:- 
med for a time only by the novelties of my acquisition, msh with redoubled 
force to my anguished remembrance. Self reproach, engendering sorrow and 
shame. deadened my enjoyments, aed on my sister's repeated enquiries, 
I recounted the whole conversation. I could not have expected consolaion 
from Juliana ; for herself, perfect im every natural, or, acquired accomplish- 
ment; how could I hope she would sympathize in those disappuinted feel- 
ings, which solely originated in neglectful indolence. Not so, dear girl! and 
shall I not love you for it? even for this to the last hour of my lengthened 
existence;—when she had ascertained the cause of my regret, she tremalously 
unclasped a silk ribben that encircled her neck, and disclosed to my doubting 
sight, an exact copy of that miniature which had been denied to my longing 
grasp. It was not the less valuable for being her own performance. With 
a vigor and fidelity of touch which had often excited the admiration of Sir 
Joshua himself, and which in her own sex, only the fair Angelica could have 
rivalled ;-she had directed her attention to the study of the old masters, the 
patriarchswf the art, and truly, she did not disgraee the children of her tribe. 
It was not aslight task even for Juliana, idol as she was of her father's 
affections, to make one permitted copy of this painting. She had valued— 
cherished it—proved it— and she now yielded it to my solicitations, not the 
less forcible, because silently expressed. lt was balm to my wounded spirit. 
Slowly and half reluctantly she resigned it to me, on!y exclaiming with emo- 
tion, “take this my dear Leen, and study to deserve it, 
CHAPTER V. 
Oh that those lips had language! Life has pass'd 
With me but roughly, since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine, thy own sweet smile I see, 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me. 
Voice only fails, else how distinct they'd say, 
Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away. . 
Cowres, 
[bis incident aroused me from.the apathy into which | had been, plunged, 
and I mentally resolved to awake from the slumber of my senses. I returned 
to school, endeavoured to put that determination into effect, and now but 


seldom availed myself of Gomez’s assistance, but applied with‘eager assiduity 
to my studies, each glance at my sister's cherished gift, serving as a stimu- 


lant to my exertions. But once enervated and sunk.into sloth, the mind is 
uot easily disenthralled from its torpid mists, and though the soil was well 
calculated for cultivation, neglec t had nurtured the upspringing of weeds, 
which could only be eradicated by strict and persevering attention. Henriquez 
was surprised, and though cautiously concealing his sensations at my declining 
his aid, he still continued to held an ascendancy over me, anu - ini trusting 
not the bland softness of his voice, or the specicus flattery of his words, was 
won to love him, even with a brother’s love, and in fact, masking the 
natural traits of bis mind, he had wormed himself into the good graces 
of both masters and scholars. Wath respect to Hayman, the idiot boy, he 


cautiously abstained from annoying him, but seemingly kindly disposed, \ 


easily led bim to part with those models which he still continued to design 
and which cheered by the unusual appearance of smi'es, to him a not fre- 
quent visitant, he gladly repaid as their price. These models the avaricious 
boy afterwards sold to his companions. — 

But there was one who was not deceived by that shew of good, who sus- 
pected the tiger's heart beneath the woman’s soliness, No! kind and meek, 
and affectionate as she was to all, Amelia Bertholitz, saw through the flimsy 
veil of his hypocrisy, and though she could assign no tangible reason for her 
dislike, avoided him as she would a venomous serpent in her path, We were 
the only parlor bearders at the time, and treated as she was with neglect, we 
were almost the sole companions of her leisure hours, [thanked ber kindnesses 
towards me, but receiving them, as a matter of course, regarded her with ac 
other than a feeling of indifference. | 
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TO THE CHAIRMAN AND LONDON COMMITTEE OF DEPUTIES 
OF THE BRITISH JEWS. 
Gentlemen. 


As you are the only recognized body that represent the religious interests 
and temporal affairs of our nation in this country, I beg to call your attention 
to the benefit to be derived from allowing the whole of the community to 
participate in your proceedings, which might be effected by your holding a 
yearly meeting, to which representatives from all the Country congregations 
in the United Kingdom should be summoned to attend as members of your 
body, The adoption of this plan; wouid I doubt not, by strengthening the 
bond of union between us, materially tend to ameliorate the general manage- 
ment of our affairs, and would likewise give a higher importance to your 
regulations, as affecting the great mass of Jews throughout the country ; l 
therefore trust you will give it your serious consideration. It is a plan that 
has been carried into effect by almost every sectin the kingdom and has 
always been serviceable, and as 1 know of no religious body that requires more 
general protection in their affairs, or, one that union could so much serve as 
ours. I hope that at your approaching annual meettng, means may be taken to 
bring this project to bear, Trusting, you will do me the justice of believing 
that in venturing, through the means of a Jewish periodical to publish my 
wish, lam only influenced by a desire to promote the welfare of our nation, 


1 have the honor to be, 


Your Obedient Servant, 


Red Lion Street, A. A. LEVY. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL JEWISH 
COMMUNITIES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND. 


(To be continued Weekly) 


By A. A. L. 


NewcastTLe-uron-Tyneé,—A Town in Northumberland, is 270 miles from 
London. It is a place of great strength and does a considerable trade in 
Coals and Salmon. The market days are Tuesday and Saturday. Although 
this town has eve: been in a flourishing condition, it does not appear that our 
nation has had a congregation here for more than seven years. The synagogue 
which with the burial ground is in ‘Temple-street ; it was built in 1835, 
through the joint exertions of Messrs. D. Cohen, E. Ezekiel, C. Jacques, 
J. Joel, S. Jacobson, and H. Harris; it is a commodious building. There 
are twelve families of Jews residing at Newcastle, they are all engaged in 
business, and are highly respectable, Itis recorded that the inhabitants of 
this place, petitioned Henry 3rd, not to allow the Jews to settle in Northum- 
berlaad, as they feared they might be over-run. The officers for the present 
year are J. Joel, Esq , President, D, Cohen, Esq ,Treasurer, L. Simons, Esq. . 
Hon. Secretary, and the Rey Joseph Carro, Reader. 


Dr. LOEWE delivered a Lecture in the Portuguese Synagogue, to a very 
numerous audience, consisting both of German and Portuguese Jews. The 
learned gentleman took his text from the 23rd chapter of 2nd Kings, and 
drew a comparison, between the manner of the celebration of the Passover 
by hing Josiah, and the way of observing it in our day. The discourse was 
divided into three parts or questions, 1st.—How may the Law of the Lord 
best be tauglit. 2nd.—Which is the proper manner of observing the Law, 
3rd.—W hat results from a proper observance of God’: precepts. In answer 
to the first of these questions: the law of precedence in all nature was 
ably defined, and thence it was inferred that the best teachers are the lofty 
and enabled in station, whose example cannot fail to have a salutary effect 
on those within the circle of their influence. The second question was re- 
plied to by two words from the text, 555) 59 —heart and 
soul. And the result was shown to be the favour of Almighty God. Dr, 
Loewe took occasion to show the evil that arese from the alterations made 
little by little, by the predecessors of Josiah ; one argued and expunged 
from the Law a word he could not understard ; another proceeded a little 

further, till et last the name of God Himself was erased {rom the sacred 


volume; and that of Baal substituted: and thus was idolatry introduced. 
The application of this is obvious, | | 
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On Saturday last Sir Moses Montefiore munificently offered the sum of 
£200 towards defraying the expenses of repairing the Portuguese Synagogue, 
The example was nobly imitated by several other leading members of the 


Sphardim Congregation. Near of £300 was subscribed. 


Mr. H, A. HENRY, Master of the Jews’ Frec School, will deliver 2 | 
Lecture (this day) Friday Morning, April ist, at the Western Synagogue, 
St. Alban’s Place. | 


MD JEWISU COLLEGE. 


We have at the moment of going to press, received the report of the Com- 
mittee of this institution, setting forth their plan and the course of instruction 
to be adopted ; the subject is of too much importance to be hastily commented 
on, we shall therefore defer our remarks till next week, We have waited 
with deep interest for the result of the deliberations of the committee; from 
the knowledge we have of some members of it, we anticipate much, indeed, 
much more than we have received; but we shall go into our objections at 
length, next week : in the mean time we invite our Correspondents to for- 
ward their opinions on the subject. 


L 


Our paper, although bearing the usual day of the week and corresponding 
date, was published this week, on Thursday, in consequence of the Holidays, 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEE 
Saturday 22—April2 Section of the Law to be read 


Deut. chapter 14. v. 21. Isaih chap.-i0, y. 39. 
until chapter 13, | 


Sabbath out—eleven minutes after seven.—8tht night of |2)yp. 
Sunday. .9th night of “WO Nisan 23....April3 


Wednesday 12th .. 

Thursday 13th... 7 


Sabbath at > past 6 clock. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. S. Shall meet our earliest attention, 
(). 1's Tale is inadmissible, 


-Amicus.—We rather suspect the title assumed ; however.as the circular has 


been, we suppose, generally distributed, there can be no occasion for 
us to offer any comment, at least at preseat. ‘The same will apply to 
‘Resectep Letters.’ 


A. Had better stucy his subject a little more. At present the remarks are 
very crude, | 

We beg eatnestly to call the attention of our Country Subscribers to eur 
leading notice, as their compliance with the request therein contained, 
will at once obviate the necessity for a repetitioa of ‘those complaints, 
we have lately received, respecting the late delivery of the Jewish 


Chronicle.— All Subscribers of half a Guinea per annum, by for- 
warding their addresses to the Editor, may rely upon receiving this pa- 
per regularly on the day of publication. 


*,* We beg to announce that it is the intention of the Proprietor of this Peri- 

‘odical, shortly to alter the size to Octavo, so that instead of eight, it will 

consist of SIXTEEN pays, that the same quantity of matter may he given. 

It is likewise proposed, in compliance with the wishes of numerous 

subscribers, to publish the Dictionary in separate Monthly Parts, at 3d. 

each: by this means the Chronicle will be reduced to a more conveR- 
ient size, and the Dictionary be received ready for binding. 
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